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THE FEDERATION: AN OVERVIEW 


The Federation of Saskatchewan Indians (FSI) is a Confederacy of Chiefs 
dedicated to the protection and enhancement of Indian rights. 

A major force within Canadian Indian society, the FSI has proven a 
recognized leader in communications, education, social, economic and 
governmental development. 

The Federation’s objectives, included in the Convention signed this year 
by the Indian Chiefs of Saskatchewan, are: 

e To promote and protect Indian self-determination and Indian 
government 
e To promote and protect the rights of Indian people resulting from 


the international Treaties which were entered into between the 
Indian Nations and the Crown 


e To promote the betterment of the Indian people by advancing their 
welfare, education, health, economic, spiritual, cultural, land, 
resource and political rights and developments. 


The FSI, founded in 1958, is the inheritor of a long tradition of alliance in 
defence of Indian rights. Saskatchewan has always known an active Indian 
resistance in defence of our governmental powers and rights. 





The FSI governing body, The General Assembly, is composed of 69 
Band chiefs and their delegates. The General Assembly is responsible for the 
election of Executive Council members and exercises final authority in any 
matter affecting the Federation. The Executive Council is composed of eight 
executive members and seven district representatives. The central role of 
Sit and Council has been a constant factor throughout the history of the 

There are now anumber of FSI offices throughout the province, with plans 
underway for Treaty area administration centres. District Chiefs Councils 
presently provide direction for seven regional administrations: Meadow Lake, 
North Battleford, Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Shellbrook, Touchwood-File Hills- 
Qu’Appelle, and Yorkton. 

The Federation’s initiatives divide into two main areas — the political and 
the program-oriented. Each, however, complements the other. The FSI 
maintains that Indian control of all institutions affecting our lives is the crucial 
goal. 


Programs 


FSI programs, at the provincial and regional levels, employ well over 300 
staff. These programs address a broad spectrum of concerns, including 
community development, communications, economic development, social 
services, health liaison, recreation, culture and education, rehabilitation, and 
rights and treaty research. Most of its employees, advisors, and all of its 
leaders are drawn from our people. The Federation’s programs are the most 
significant factor in Saskatchewan’s growing numbers of skilled Indian 
professionals. 

In this process the FSI has become both an institution in itself and the 
creator of institutions. Indian-controlled education and cultural centres are 
now an integral part of the Saskatchewan scene. 

The Saskatchewan Indian Cultural College in Saskatoon gathers and 
prepares materials for use in Indian schools from kindergarten to grade twelve 
levels. The Saskatchewan Indian Community College provides services and 
leadership in adult training in urban centres and on reserves. Our own 
Saskatchewan Indian Federated College is affiliated with the University of 
Regina. It is providing professional and academic training for a bi-cultural, 
bilingual world. As with all FSI initiatives, the colleges are under our control. 

The business community has become aware of the Federation's 
Economic Action/Resource Management programs. FSI liaison officers and 
field workers help bands seek markets, financing and materials for Indian 
economic enterprises. They also provide or locate personnel training 
programs, accounting, feasibility studies and any of the services local 
businesses which are starting up may need. Such businesses may be as 
diverse as garment-making on Mistawasis or horse-breeding on Cowessess. 

FSI Media/Communications delivers a complete media system to our 
people. The Saskatchewan Indian news magazine is in its thirteenth year of 
publication and has won numerous international journalism awards. Moccasin 
Telegraph is a radio program highlighting national, provincial and local news 
through six Saskatchewan stations. It is taped on location and at FSI studios. A 
major television facility is operated by the organization. As well as being a 
service program, Media/Communications shows every potential for becoming 
a profit-making business. 

In addition, the Federation operates an extensive variety of other 
programs, including those in Indian Justice, Indian Rights and Treaties 
Research, Health and Social Services, and Housing. 
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Political Initiatives 


As a member of the Assembly of First Nations (Canada) and the World 
Council of Indigenous People, the FSI has asserted itself at both the national 
and international levels. FSI leaders were a leading voice in the constitutional 
lobby organized by Indian Nations in London, England and at international 
forums such as the Russell Tribunal at The Hague. The Federation’s work in 
national and international arenas has led to the first ever World Assembly of 
First Nations being held in Regina in July, 1982. Action through these and 
other forums will continue to be pursued in defence of our rights. 

On the home front, FSI is in the process of settling outstanding treaty land 
entitlements. FSI entitlement negotiations with the provincial and federal 
governments have been far more productive than any held so far in Canada. 
Entitlement negotiations involve the transfer of a potential two million acres of 
land to reserve status. In this way, a long-standing debt is finally being fulfilled. 
Restoration of our rights goes hand in hand with their protection and ad- 
vancement. 

The FSI has deliberately avoided being a “response agency” to non- 
Indian government policy. The Federation instead develops and implements 
its own policies. 

The Federation’s rapid growth has necessitated new administrative 
structures. These were adopted in January of 1981. This new structure has 
brought decentralization to District Councils and Chiefs Policy Boards and a 
streamlining of the central administration. 

Saskatchewan chiefs are reasserting their responsibility for the social, 
economic, educational and political advancement of their bands. Policy 
development by chiefs is being carried out through province-wide boards in 
the various program areas. In future, the FSI will provide administrative Support 
rather than the direct provision of services. 

Most recently, in April 1982, Saskatchewan 

chiefs signed a political convention to convert 
the FSI from a non-profit society into a true 
federation of nations. Canada’s first Indian legis- 
lative assembly was created and plans made for 
defining the powers and authority of each level 
of our government. 

In keeping with the spirit of the treaties 
and our position as First Nations, the 
FSI seeks through these institutions 
the furtherance of our most 
fundamental concerns. 














INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


The programs and initiatives of the FSI are part of our task of implementing 
Indian government. This is not anew concept — as long as we have had Indian 
people, we have had Indian Nations and government to run those Nations. 


History of Indian Governments 


During the time that we were the sole occupants of North America, our 
ancestors practised their own forms of government and maintained _in- 
ternational relations amongst themselves. They were not all the same, 
because Indian languages, cultures and lifestyles differed greatly from coast 
to coast. 

As is usual among nations, Indians recognized each other’s sovereignty. 
They devised ways of dealing with others in ways that required neither 
constant warfare nor assimilation of one tribe into another. For example, on 
the prairies the Cree and the Assiniboine were for many generations linked by 
hunting and trading agreements. 

Furthermore, because of the nature of life on the prairies before European 
settlement, individual bands usually operated as independent units. They not 
only lived and hunted together, but they also: 


© determined and exercised their own form of government, in- 
cluding such matters as how leaders were chosen 


defined conditions for membership in bands 
regulated economic activity within the community 
administered sccial and health needs to members 


enacted and enforced laws within the community and ad- 
ministered justice. 


In essence, the social, cultural, economic and religious activities of the 
bands were controlled by the people. They were sovereign. No outside group 
told them how to run their affairs. 


Treaty Making 


When Treaty Commissioners for the Crown came, each band as a 
government made its own decision about negotiating Treaties and their terms. 
During this crucial period Indian leaders acted together for the benefit of the 
whole nation. 

Each party, the Indian nations and the Crown, had its own political system, 
laws and enforcement agencies. We intended these separate jurisdictions to 
continue and this was understood throughout the negotiations. This would 
not, of course, prevent either side’s requesting assistance from the other 
where necessary when outside aggression threatened. 

Our ancestors guaranteed the continuance of sovereign Indian govern- 
ment when they signed Treaties. They required that the British colonial power 
and the Canadian authorities promise, under the spirit and intent of the 
treaties, that the Indian way of life would be fully recognized and supported in 
perpetuity. 

The treaties were concerned especially with peace and with economic 
agreements between the Indian nations and the Crown. They outlined the 
amount of land we were willing to share with the immigrant community, the 
amount we fully reserved for ourselves, and the technical and economic aid 
the government was to deliver in exchange for access to the land for set- 
tlement. 
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The will of the people as the root of Indian government has, however, not 
been accepted by the Canadian parliament, nor by the courts. Indian bands 
have never been explicitly recognized by the Canadian system as possessing 
even alimited degree of internal sovereignty. 

This is exemplified by the Indian Act, which gives the power over Indians 
and their lands to the Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs and to his 
Department’s employees. Moreover, the changes put forward in the federal 
government’s recently proposed Local Indian Government Bill would only be 
one of delegation. Federal power would still stem from the Canada Act, 
1982, which authorizes Parliament to make laws over “Indians, and lands 
reserved for the Indians.’ The proposed bill does not alter that power base, so 
that our determination to govern ourselves will be neither recognized nor 
provided for in such legislation. It is obviously impossible to create and 
maintain our own institutions when the supporting legislation is founded on 
federal jurisdiction and Ministerial control. 


Indian Government Today 


We have been gradually disentangling ourselves from non-Indian ad- 
ministrations which have usurped our authority and imposed their institutions 
on us. We are developing our own educational systems, health, social ser- 
vices and businesses which reflect our culture and traditions. Although our 
powers may have been curtailed in the past we have never given up our right 
to control our future. We are determined to exercise our responsibility as 
governments. As a people, our right to self-determination is eternal and 
therefore our present trust relationship with the Crown is but a stepping stone 
in our political, social, cultural and economic development. 

We want no more and no less than what we had in the past — control of 
our destiny, based on the same powers our ancestors had when they signed 
treaties as sovereign nations. This is consistent with the right of all people in 
the world, and recognized by the United Nations — the right of self- 
determination. 





THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 
AND INDIAN SELF-DETERMINATION 


Saskatchewan Indian nations made treaty with the British Crown, and the 
Canadian Government was charged with executing the promises made in the 
Crown’s name. So any attempt to change the constitutional relationship 
between Britain and Canada could seriously jeopardise the treaty relationship, 
particularly in view of Canada’s past treatment of Indians and the increased 
powers being given to provincial governments. The constitutional changes 
ignored the need for protection of our rights, in particular those of self- 
government and trusteeship status. The Chiefs fought this and sanctioned 
FSI’s lobby and legal action in Britain. These put on record the Indian view on 
the matter, and left the British Parliament in no doubt about the strength with 
which we hold it. 


Protecting Indian Rights 


The new Canadian constitution does not ensure the implementation of our 
rights. There is no safeguard against unilateral action by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments to change them, and no continuing system for 
protecting them. 

The threat of termination of our aboriginal and treaty rights by the 
Canadian Government has always been present. Without our defences of 
these rights and constant vigilence to uphold them, we would long ago have 
lost them. But our identity as Indian nations is secure. We were quickly able to 
mobilize for constitutional provisions which would fully entrench and protect 
our rights. FSI seeks: 


® Acceptance and confirmation of all our aboriginal and treaty 
rights 


© Formal recognition of our inherent right to Indian government 
within the Canadian Confederation 


® Definition and enforcement of these rights by the establishment 
and operation of an office for the protection of aboriginal and 
treaty rights 


© A requirement that any amendments to the Constitution which 
affect Indian people should be made only with our formal consent 


© Power for Indian nations to declare that Federal or Provincial laws 
will not be binding on them where these have been rejected by a 
referendum among Indians. 


June, 1982 marked our first meeting with the Canadian government in 
preparation for the Constitutional Conference required under the new 
legislation. We seek mutual understanding of Indian rights as an essential first 
step toward their full implementation. Through the Federation’s Constitution 
Commission, set up to ensure the protection of our rights, our Chiefs are 
directing the response to these threats and opportunities. Our position is 
clear. It is grounded in our inherent sovereignty and the relationship and 
obligations created under treaty. 


Indian Constitutions 


At the same time, the best protection of our rights is through exercise of 
them by Indian nations themselves. We need strong constitutions of our own. 
If we do not exercise self-determination, our rights simply become piecemeal 
concessions given and taken at the whim of politicians and judges. 


The present system is one of administration rather than self- 
determination, because the formal authority of the Chiefs and Councils is 
reduced to the passing of by-laws under an act, the /ndian Act, passed by an 
external power, the Canadian government. 

The Indian nations of Saskatchewan did not intend this to happen when 
they made the treaties; they exercised their sovereignty in making treaties, 
and were not giving it up. But Canada already had an “Indian administration” in 
place, and was prepared to impose this entirely foreign set of regulations on 
our lives, by force if necessary. However, force was not necessary. By slowly 
usurping Indian authority under the guise of implementing treaty provisions 
and by means of intimidation, the government was able to secure and maintain 
a stranglehold over every aspect of Indian life and activity on reserves for a 
long period of time. 

The incursions range from the most personal and domestic to the 
broadest issues of Indian economic and political powers: 


® The iniquities of adoptions of band members out of Indian 
communities 


® Erosion of Indian wealth by federal and provincial systems of 
taxation 


®@ Pillage of bands through inter-governmental squabbles over 
natural resources, including wildlife 


® Failure to fulfill treaty land entitlements, and the actual loss of 
reserve land through illegal surrenders 


© Lack of effective and respected Indian means for maintaining 
order on reserves. 


All these are effects of power being taken out of Indian hands. 

Indian nations have been encircled politically as well as geographically by 
Canada, and like it want “‘patriation’” of their fundamental powers. Our 
negotiations and lobbies in Ottawa and before international forums are at- 
tempting to open a gap in that circle, and through it to achieve two things: 


® Recognition of Indian nations’ sovereignty and right to self- 
determination according to treaty within their relationship with 
Canada 


© Time for Indian nations to develop their own governing con- 
Stitutions. 


These negotiations are as important to Indian nations today as the treaty 
negotiations were five generations ago. 
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RESOURCE RIGHTS AND DEVELOPMENT 


Indian land and other natural resource rights in Saskatchewan are 
determined by original Indian sovereignty and by the terms of the treaties 
made with the Crown. Before immigrants settled in the province, Indian 
nations exercised full sovereign ownership throughout the area and dealt with 
it as they saw fit. The treaties were, and are, far more than the real estate 
transactions which the Canadian Government has often considered them to 
be. Even so, the land provisions of the treaties were crucial to both sides: 


© To ourselves, in guaranteeing a permanent, adequate, protected 
resource base for our maintenance and development 


® To the Crown, in allowing peaceful access for settlers to use 
agricultural land. 


The spirit and intent of the treaty negotiations were to ensure to Indians 
the means to maintain viable Indian societies, with rights in land and other 
natural resources guaranteeing the material foundation for Indian develop- 
ment. 


Reserves, Entitlements and Surrenders 


As homelands for Indian communities, and as part of our economic base 
on which the new economies would commence, Indians reserved for 
themselves full sovereign power over selected lands. These Indian Reserves 
were to be located and surveyed at the bands’ request, but this was in- 
completely done, a default which has given rise to the substantial treaty land 
entitlement debt. Fully admitted by the Federal and Provincial Governments, 
this long-standing denial of band rights is now gradually being rectified. 

Under treaty provisions, reserve lands were to remain inviolate under the 
Crown’s protection. In the face of this trusteeship obligation, many bands 
were induced or coerced into Surrendering major, productive parts of their 
reserves for eventual sale to settlers. Between 1896 and 1914 ap- 
proximately 416,000 acres of Indian land were acquired in this way by 
speculators, some of them government officials. This was often justified as a 
way to stimulate Indian economic development. It bled bands of major material 
resources and frustrated the creation of viable reserve enterprises.Land 
surrender claims, based upon the ways these lands were removed and 
alienated, are one of the outstanding grievances currently being documented 
against the Canadian government. The Federation is working toward 
agreement on fundamental principles about recovering the lost lands, and on 
compensation. Some cases of fraud have already been acknowledged by 
government. 

Indian reserve timber, wildlife and water resources have also suffered at 
the hands of non-Indians, both individuals and public agencies. This continues, 
and is areason why the eight bands in the Qu’Appelle Valley decided to create 
their Development Authority. These incursions are claims against the Federal 
Government, which has a duty under treaty to protect Indian reserve 
resources and ensure, as trustee, that they are managed properly. 


Off-Reserve Resources 


As the representative of the 69 Bands in Saskatchewan, the FSI is 
continuing to press for the recognition of their economic rights to share in the 
revenue from off-reserve resources which were not yielded by treaty. These 
include minerals, timber, fish and wildlife, land and water. 

Bands have, for the most part, been unable to develop the resources 
which they have never surrendered because: 
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© our jurisdiction over these resources has been overridden by the 
federal and provincial governments, and so we have been 
prevented from controlling and developing them 


® owing to federal defaults in implementing the educational 
promises under treaty, we have lacked the technological ex- 
pertise and skilled labour force required 


® we have been denied the capital requirement for development, 
again contrary to treaty promises. 


The failure has been a failure of policy rather than a lack of means. For 
example, the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs (DINA) has seldom 
attempted to assist Bands in development of mineral and petrochemical 
resources. Rather, its involvement has consisted largely of arranging leases of 
Indian land, including the minerals. 

Indian bands are losing valuable resources to private and public cor- 
porations, with a minimal return to themselves. Band goals of self- 
determination, incomes, jobs and environmental protection are fundamental 
priorities which must be addressed in any decisions about the use of Indian 
resources. 

Indian bands are determined not to allow any further exploitation of such 
resources by public agencies or private non-Indian corporations until 
ownership of them has been clearly established. Matters of Indian, provincial, 
and federal joint-ownership must be defined. 

Parliament must clarify the role of DINA in a way that leaves no doubt that 
the Department’s primary responsibility is to Indians, and not to public or 
private developers or even to Canadian society as a whole. 

Once jurisdiction is defined, there must be legislative recognition of the 
authority of Indian governments to enact laws governing the development of 
Indian-owned resources, so enabling bands to realize the maximum financial 
returns from such developments. 

Support must be made available to the bands for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating critical technical data related to resource development, and for the 
preparation of comprehensive resource and market inventories and 
assessments. Further observations should be made regarding specific 
resources: 

e Mineral Resources. The federal government never legally acquired 
mineral rights from us under treaty and therefore could not have trans- 
ferred these to the province under the 1930 Resources Transfer 
Agreement. The trust responsibility of the federal government should 
make it imperative that Indian mineral resources are developed for the 
benefit of Indian bands. Where bands do decide to enter joint ven- 
tures, any agreements with developers must maintain ownership and 
control of both minerals and processing in Indian hands. 


e¢ Timber. Indians retained jurisdiction over the forests in Saskatchewan 
when the treaties were signed, and this includes those areas 
presently designated as “comercial forest.’’ Timber offers one of 
the most significant opportunities for Indian development, particularly 
in northern Saskatchewan. It is arenewable resource and has forward 
linkages in milling and manufacturing — industries which bands want 
to create on their reserves. 


¢ Fish and Wildlife. Hunting, fishing, trapping and gathering rights are 
guaranteed by Treaty and are an important part of our economic, 
cultural and religious heritage. These are property rights which cannot 
pe taken or diminished without our consent. The jurisdiction and 
authority to manage these resources are an integral part of the rights 
themselves. There has been a serious depletion of fish and game 
resources brought about through non-Indian exploitation, under 


provincial management, of these resources. The province currently 
obtains substantial revenues which we should rightfully be receiving 
from the harvest of fish and wildlife resources, including licensing 
fees, permits and fur royalties. These could provide a foundation for 
significant economic activity. 


e Land. Because an adequate land base is essential to meaningful band 
development, the Federation has repeatedly pressed the Canadian 
Government to appropriate sufficient funds and technical assistance 
to the bands to ensure the preservation, consolidation and acquisition 
of Indian lands. This should include assistance to bands in devising 
and implementing comprehensive land-use plans. We reject policies 
or other restrictions which prevent the use of development funds for 
purchasing land outside the reserves and from giving such lands trust 
status. Band authority must extend to full jurisdiction over land 
acquisition and use. 


e Water. Canada must recognize that we reserve water as well as land 
for our own use, and are entitled to water to meet our future as well as 
our present needs. Our authority to enact our own water codes 
regulating water use under Indian jurisdiction must be recognized and 
asserted. Legislation should be immediately enacted requiring the 
submission of an Indian Rights and Indian Trust Impact Statement 
prior to the initiation of federal, provincial or private projects which 
might affect Indian water resources. Bands must have the authority to 
ensure that when band property or members might be affected the 
band can require affirmative action on band needs before allocating its 
resources to non-Indians. 


Resources for Development 


The spirit and intent of the treaty negotiations were to provide the 
means to establish self-sufficient Indian economies. It is evident from the 
treaty documents themselves, and from the record of the negotiations, 
that our people were securing the three basic elements of 
any self-sustaining economy — land, labour 
and capital. The land which we reserved is 
a homeland where our children can be 
trained and our culture protected against 
encroachment from the non-Indian 
society. It is an economic 
resource. The labour is 
our own, the value of 
which was to be enhanced 
in the new economy by 
the provision under 
treaty of educational 
services financed by 
the federal government. 
The capital for 
development is a 
combination of the 
direct transfers 
promised in the 
treaties, and the 
capital still to be 
realized from 
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resources which our leaders insisted on protecting in their negotiations, and 
which we still claim. 


ECONOMIC PROGRAMS AND ACTION 


The Chiefs and their Councils in Saskatchewan have given the Federation 
a strong mandate to work towards the elimination of social dependence and 
the development of community-based economic and employment op- 
portunities. 

The FSI has identified five major goals for a Saskatchewan Indian 
economic strategy: 


@ Indian control 

® Economic self-sufficiency for Bands 
® High productivity 
© 


Significantly less dependence on welfare and other transfer 
payments for our people 


® Diversification and revenue-generation in both traditional and 
non-traditional economic sectors. 


Greater recognition and emphasis must be given to the fact that economic 
development cannot be approached in isolation from cultural, social, 
educational, managerial or physical development, and that all of these must be 
advanced and co-ordinated by us. 

It is the responsibility of the federal government, under treaty, to provide 
the means to reach these goals. 

To support initiatives by our Indian governments and entrepreneurs, the 
Federation is pressing for block funding through /ndian Development 
Agreements. These Agreements provide for Federal/Indian transfer payments 
of three different types: 


® indian Economic Organizational Agreements, to provide core- 
funding to support the technical, legal and management services 
required to organize, implement and manage projects 


© Project Implementation Agreements, to be undertaken with a 
Band, District Chiefs’ Council or Indian Corporation 


® Indian Institutional Agreements, to establish Indian economic, 
employment and training institutions. 


Major Indian Developments 


The FSI has established organizations to provide province-wide services, 
training and economic opportunity. These include: 


e The Saskatchewan Indian Equity Foundation (SIEF), which provides 
equity financing for wholly Indian-owned and/or operated enterprises. 
Financing takes the form of. low interest loans to individuals, groups 
and Bands, for commercial and industrial enterprises. The main 
benefit of such equity financing is in giving a project access to other 
sources of capital which may be required. Without tangible assets, 
Indians and their Bands have found it impossible to obtain support 
from private sources for starting or expanding projects. Hence the 
need for S/EF. 


e Three major educational institutions founded by the Federation: the 
Saskatchewan Indian Federated College, the Saskatchewan Indian 
Community College, and the Saskatchewan Indian Cultural College. 


e The Economic Action/Resource Management Program (EA/RM), 
which provides direct assistance to Indian governments in identifying 
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economic development needs, conducting studies and market 
research, locating sources of finance, providing training programs and 
fostering liaison with the private sector 


SINCO (Saskatchewan Indian Nations Company), a development 
corporation wholly owned and directed by forty-five Bands. Through 
SINCO, Indian enterprise can enter the private sector on a relatively 
large scale to develop Indian businesses and industry. SINCO 
subsidiaries include: SINCO Building Supplies, Communications, 
Trucking (the tractor units are owned by individual Indian operators), 
Specialties, Consulting Services, Security Services, Realty and 
Construction. 


Other Indian corporations and economic institutions include: 


Saskatchewan Indian Agricultural Program (SIAP), an Indian-directed 
initiative funded by an inter-governmental agreement. Established in 
1975, by 1979 it was assisting 225 Indian farm units and had helped 
in the development of 70,000 acres and the leasing of 50,000. 


Battleford Management Associates, owned by the North Battleford 
District Bands, and dealing chiefly in property. 


Qu’Appelle Valley Indian Development Authority (QVIDA), formed by 
the eight Bands in the Qu’Appelle River watershed to control, im- 
plement and monitor Indian interests and developments in the basin. 


Association of Saskatchewan Indian Resorts (ASIR), created by 
Bands engaged in tourism and recreation enterprises. Included are: 
the Kinookimaw Beach Association, owned and managed by seven 
Bands in the Last Mountain Lake area, the Makaw Lake Resort, the 
Chamakese Resort, Mista Nosoyew (Peter Ballantyne Band), Last 
Oak and White Bear resorts. 


Saskatchewan Indian Arts and Crafts Corporation is now a major 
corporation owning three retail outlets. It provides training, con- 
ferences, a publication, a wholesale supply service, marketing, 
promotion, capital and equipment support. 


Individual Band enterprises are various, and include such projects as a 
garment production unit on Mistawasis Reserve, Ahpetow House, a gas 
station/garage/restaurant owned and operated by the Montreal Lake Band, 
and a lumber yard on Beardy’s Reserve. Most school buses transporting 
Indian children are operated by Indian contractors. There are three hundred 
such operators. There have also been increasing numbers of Indians em- 
ployed as Band staff. 


Other Developments 


Ten of the 69 Saskatchewan Bands provide a significant amount 
of their food needs from domestic fishing and hunting. 


In 1979, $3.4 millions were grossed from agriculture and it is 
estimated that annual Band revenues of $53 millions are possible 
from existing reserve holdings. To realize this would require 
increasing productivity on reserves, and having all Indian lands 
brought under our control. 


In 1979, over half a million dollars were added to Band trust funds 
from oil and gas production. Oil, gas and mineral royalities could 


eventually exceed $100 millions. 
Three Bands are currently involved in forestry on a large com- 


or eleven otners. 


mercial scale, and there is potential rc | 
Fi and tourism, and 


Nine Bands receive income frem recreation an@ wens 
eleven others could develop such operanens. vie 


The development and operational phases of new primary industrial 
developments in the resource sector will open opportunities for Indian Bands 
and individuals. This, coupled with the full settlement of land entitlement 
obligations, provides a dependable opportunity for development. With a 
proper economic structure, our capital, resources and a trained Indian work 
force can make a critical contribution to Indian nationhood. 


Saskatchewan Indian Economy: Prospects and Potential 


The non-Indian provincial economy generally has one of the lowest rates 
of unemployment and one of the highest growth rates in Canada. Expectations 
for Saskatchewan’s medium-term economic future are: 


® wealth will increase from mineral resources; 


® strong primary and service sector demand for skilled and un- 
skilled labour; 


® strong construction-oriented labour demand; 
® some manufacturing job opportunities. 


However, Indians in Saskatchewan have not shared in the prosperity to 
date. The statistics are known — we do not want to rely on the present, but 
instead plan for the future. What, then, are our prospects for developing a 
diversified, self-directed Indian economy? Success will come through an 
approach that builds on the natural wealth on reserves, and on unsurrendered 
Indian resources (resource revenue sharing), that can provide the means for 
our self-sufficiency, self-determination, and economic prosperity. 
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EDUCATION 


The Federation is committed to two main principles in the development of 
Indian education: 


@ That Indian education should be controlled by us 


© That it is the responsibility of the federal government, through our 
treaties with the Crown, to support the education programs 
required by our people. 


Saskatchewan Indian Education Commission 


In 1980, the Federation appointed an Education Commission to _in- 
vestigate the requirements for legislation and institutions to put an Indian 
education system in place. In its Interim Report, the Commission said: 

. . . Indian people assert that only they can develop a suitable philosophy 
of education based on Indian values adapted to modern living, while it is 
the financial responsibility of the Federal government, under treaty, to 
provide education of all types and at all levels to all status Indian people, 
whether living on or off the reserves. 

The work of the Commission is aimed mainly at the preparation of 
guidelines for Indian government control and administration of educational 
services at the elementary and secondary levels. At the post-secondary level, 
FSI initiatives have already led to the creation of three major educational in- 
Stitutions. 


The Indian Colleges 


The Saskatchewan Indian Cultural College, established in 1975, records 
and transmits Indian culture, traditions, history, languages, religion and other 
aspects of our way of life. The Cultural College fills a great need in the Indian 
community. It has expanded its services as quickly as funding has allowed. It 
has, moreover, become a major resource for all aspects of Indian education 
programs from kindergarten to grade 12. Curriculum materials developed by 
the College have earned an international reputation for excellence. The library 
developed by the College is unique in Canada and houses an invaluable 
collection of material from Indian elders. 

In 1976 the Saskatchewan Indian Federated College (SIFC) was formed 
and three years later graduated its first class. Affiliated with the University of 
Regina, classes were initially offered in Cree and Indian Studies. It has now 
grown to be a unique, Indian-controlled institution offering degree and cer- 
tificate programs in Indian Studies, Indian Education, Indian Social Work, 
Indian Art, and programs in Indian Management and Administration. Programs 
in Indian Law, Indian Health, Journalism and Graduate Studies are being 
developed. 

More than half of the Federated College’s classes are also offered off- 
campus, mostly on reserves. 

The Saskatchewan Indian Community College was opened in 1977 to 
serve the adult education needs of the Indian community. Chiefs and Councils 
are relied upon heavily in determining programs. The Community College 
offers skill-training and up-grading classes. It is directed by a Board made up 
of FSI District Representatives. 
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Band Control of Education 


Since 1973, the official policy of the Department of Indian and Northern 
Affairs has been supportive of Band control of education at the elementary and 
secondary levels. In that year the FSI published a report, Indian Education in 
Saskatchewan, which reviewed the legal obligations of the Canadian 
government in regard to Indian education, and the effects of non-Indian 
control and delivery of services. The Federation’s research formed the basis 
for a joint presentation to the House of Commons’ Standing Committee on 
Indian Affairs by the National Indian Brotherhood and the Department of Indian 
and Northern Affairs. The government agreed that to the extent that Band 
Councils and local Indian education committees desire, they could assume the 
control of Indian education programs and give them the direction they wanted. 

Indian governments in Saskatchewan have taken advantage of this new 
climate. There are now sixteen band-operated schools in the province, in- 
cluding the residential schools. 

Although the government has stated its commitment to Indian control of 
education, this is not always the case in practice. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Indian and Northern Affairs is reluctant to dissolve joint agreements 
with provincial school boards to make money available to band-run reserve 
schools. This situation has led to wasteful duplication of services. 

Since completion of Indian Education in Saskatchewan, the Federation 
has published other studies outlining conditions and requirements for Indian 
controlled education: Local Control of Indian Education in Saskatchewan and 
Our Children are Waiting. The second of these documents 
deficiencies in the buildings and utility services at Indian 

schools, and the inadequacy of operating and 
maintenance funds available to Bands to provide 
the facilities they need. Indian people, Indian 
parents and Indian students no longer 
tolerate “education for failure” but 
are developing an appropriate 
education system, curriculum, and 
program of studies that will become 
“education for success and 
progress.” The system is 
increasingly controlled, 
operated, and judged 

by Indian people. 



















HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


In the delivery of social and health services to our people certain basic 
principles are of fundamental importance: 


Indians are entitled to these services by Treaty. They are a right, 
nota “‘gift’’ or a “‘privilege.”’ 


Band Councils and other levels of Indian government must again 
assume control of social and health services to Indians. Over a 
century of non-Indian administration has demonstrated that no 
outside community is capable of administering services so 
essential to the very survival of our people. 


These services must be placed under a single administration, 
responsible to Indian people. 


Program funding must be sufficient to meet the health and social 
services needs of our people. 


The Federation Task Force 


In 1980 an All Chiefs’ Conference of the Federation established a Task 
Force to examine the existing jurisdictional disputes in program delivery and to 
provide comprehensive health and social services policy for ratification by the 


Chiefs. 


In 1981 the Task Force identified the following areas of research, 
evaluation, programming and negotiations for the next three years: 


® Child Care 


Elder Care 

Services for the Physically Handicapped 
Income Support 

Youth Services 

Recreational Services 

Adult Services 


Counselling and Advisory Services (legal, financial, family and 
crisis counselling, career counselling, job location services) 


Psychological Services 

Employment and Job Creation 

Rights of Special Indian Groups, including the Indian Veterans 
Cultural Rehabilitation. 


The Health and Social Services Council of the Federation, which directs 
the work of the Task Force, has given priority to four issues: child care, elder 
care, services to the physically handicapped and income support. 

Furthermore, research is proceeding on two resolutions passed during an 
All Chiefs’ Conference in1 981, which demanded that: 


Senior Citizens’ homes and services be established on any 
reserve that wishes them, and the Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs be responsible for providing the financial 
resources necessary; 


Indian governments in Saskatchewan assert authority and 
jurisdiction in the apprehension, protection, care and adoption of 
Indian children both on and off-reserve. 
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Indian Alcoholism Commission 


Alcohol and its effects are considered by many Indian leaders and health 
workers to be a primary health issue within our communities. Nearly all violent 
deaths are alcohol-related. Because of this problem, particularly amongst the 
young adult population, we are robbed of our most precious assets. 

The Native Alcohol Abuse Program (NAAP), co-ordinated by the Health 
and Social Services Task Force, treats alcohol-related problems, while 
recognizing that alcohol abuse is a symptom of a larger problem. 

There are seventeen NAAP projects in operation throughout the province, 
ranging from education and prevention to in-patient care. However, NAAP 
does not yet have the resources to deal adequately with the ever-increasing 
demand for its services. 

In response to this situation, the Chiefs established an Indian Alcoholism 
Commission to ensure the provision of a comprehensive range of services. 


Under the Treaties the Federal Government is responsible for providing 
adequate resources to Indian governments so that we may properly provide 
for the health and social well-being of our people. 








TOWARDS AN INDIAN FUTURE 


In all these ways, the FSI has worked for the Band governments that 
comprise it towards the restoration of the full cultural, political and economic 
integrity we once possessed. Our treaties are a guarantee that the material 
resources are available to achieve this. Our initiatives and programs define the 
directions our work is taking to bring full Indian government into operation 
within the Canadian federation. The FSI is committed to: 


the strengthening of band governments 


the expression and protection of Indian rights in the Canadian 
Constitution 


the full settlement of our claims, and of other breaches of Indian 
treaty rights, including those to hunt and fish 


creation of viable, productive Indian economies, the material 
prerequisite for Indian autonomy 


fulfillment of the Treaty promises of educational resources, under 
Indian control 


provision to Indian people of housing, health and social services 
equivalent to those of the rest of the Canadian society. 


Underlying all these is the clear assertion that the Indian future is to be an 
Indian creation, and not one patterned on someone else’s design. That fact is 
central to all the activities we have described. 
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Saskatchewan Indian 
Bands and Districts 


Meadow Lake District 


Portage La Loche Band 
Buffalo River Band 
Turnor Lake Band 
Canoe Lake Band 
Waterhen Lake Band 
Joseph Bighead Band 
Island Lake Band 

Loon Lake Band 

Flying Dust Band 
English River Band 


North Batteford District 


Thunderchild Band 
Moosomin Band 
Onion Lake Band 
Saulteaux Band 
Little Pine Band 
Lucky Man Band 
Sweetgrass Band 
Mosquito Band 
Poundmaker Band 
Red Pheasant Band 


Prince Albert District 
Black Lake Band 
Fond du Lac Band 
Lac La Hache Band 
Peter Ballantyne Band 
Lac La Ronge Band 
Montreal Lake Band 
Cumberland House Band 
Shoal Lake Band 

Red Earth Band 
James Smith Band 
Sturgeon Lake Band 
Wahpeton Band 


Saskatoon District 


Mistawasis Band 

Muskeg Lake Band 
Beardy’s & Okemasis Band 
One Arrow Band 

Moose Woods Band 

John Smith Band 

Kinistino Band 

Nut Lake Band 


Shelibrook Indian Agency 


Pelican Lake Band 
Big River Band 
Witchekan Lake Band 
Sandy Lake Band 


we 


Touchwood/File Hills/ 
Qu’Appelle District 
Standing Buffalo Band 
Muscowpetung Band 
Piapot Band 

Pasqua Band 
Nikaneet Band 

Wood Mountain Band 
Fishing Lake Band 
Day Star Band 
Poorman Band 
Muskowekwan Band 
Gordon Band 

Little Black Bear Band 
Starblanket Band 
Okanese Band 
Peepeekisis Band 
Carry the Kettle Band 


Yorkton District 
Key Band 
Keeseekoose Band 
Cote Band 

Sakimay Band 
Kahkewistahaw Band 
Cowessess Band 
Ochapowace Band 
White Bear Band 
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